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Fait Accompili, 1 & 2 


A widely read columnist who writes regularly about the women’s 
movement says the most obvious “‘movement”’ is into the work force. As 
a result, says Ellen Goodman, the change in the family style of American 
women has become a fait accompli. 

Anyone who would argue that the change is not an accomplished fact 
should be advised that Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) figures show an 
increase in women in the labor force from 37.7 percent to 47.3 percent in 
the past 15 years. If that’s not enough to convince skeptics, they should 
consider that the percentage is expected to be pushed upward by 
regulations proposed by the Department of Labor requiring contractors on 
Federal construction projects to set goals for hiring women to fill hardhat 
jobs. 

The new goals are described ir Hardhatted Women in Construction, an 
article (beginning on page 14 of this issue of WORKLIFE) about women 
who exemplify changes in what have been traditional male labor strong- 
holds. For example, Mary Garvin, a 25-year-old union carpenter, leveled 
14 concrete pilings with a jackhammer during the first 2 days on a 
construction job. 

Mary Garvin’s bone-jarring experience with the jackhammer should at 
least rattle the teacups in households still shilly-shallying about the raised 
consciousness of women. Those persisting in grating on the subject—and 
showing an interest in the facts only for the fun of disregarding them—may 
be made believers by new BLS figures. 

There are, BLS says, more young husbands and middle-aged men 
staying home while their wives earn the paychecks than at any time during 
the past 7 years. Together, over those years, the men represent a 57 
percent increase in American ‘‘househusbands.”’ 

Househusbands . . .? Yes, Ellen Goodman might answer, another fait 
accompli. 

Walter Wood 
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Aspiring to become 

biomedical equipment technicians, 
trainees do classroom work 

at George Washington University's 
school of engineering. 


Just 


What 
the 


Doctor 


Ordered 


The Cooperative Employment and 
Training Program (CETP), conducted 
jointly by George Washington University 
and Marymount College of Virginia, is 
about midway through a 3-year demon- 
siration project that could be an employ- 
ment and training trend setter if it lives 
up to expectations. And it seems to be 
doing just that. 

In early 1976, George Washington, in 
Washington, D.C., and Marymount, in 
Arlington, Va., began CETP under spon- 
sorship of the Office of National Pro- 
grams, Department of Labor, to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of colleges and 
universities working directly with private 
sector employers to provide classroom 
training and on-the-job training (OJT) for 
men and women who are unemployed, 
underemployed, or economically disad- 
vantaged. CETP focuses on training tech- 
nicians in the health field and nurses. The 
program was funded under the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) for $480,000 in fiscal year 1977 
and $489,000 in fiscal 1978, and it is 
expected to be funded for about $480,000 
in fiscal year 1979. 

At the outset, George Washington Uni- 
versity CETP staff, under the direction of 
program manager John Waggener, estab- 
lished a working relationship with em- 
ployers in the Washington (D.C.)-Vir- 
ginia-Maryland area to verify occupational 
demand, develop training needs, and lay 
the groundwork for placing program grad- 





uates in jobs. As aresult, the university set 
up training for one emerging and one new 
occupation: biomedical equipment techni- 
cian, and medical institution safety techni- 
cian, and with the cooperation of 
Marymount College, one traditional occu- 
pation, registered nurse. Nursing enrol- 
lees are trained at Marymount and techni- 
cians at the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science at George Washington. 

If plans go according to schedule, more 
than 100 students will be graduated in late 
1978 and early 1979. They will have 
completed a rigid, 28-month training pro- 
gram that put them through alternating 
semesters of classroom training and on- 
the-job experience. This adds up to four 
4-month semesters of classroom work and 
three 4-month sessions of actual work. 

A similar program, one designed to 
train medical laboratory technicians, has 
already been started by Marymount Col- 
lege. It is a project of shorter duration— 
16 months of classroom instruction inter- 
spersed with one 4-month work phase— 
but one that also shows promiise. 

How did the coordinators of the 
George Washington-Marymount program 
choose the three occupations that form 
the backbone of their major demonstra- 
tion project? Some 55 hospitals, private 
firms, and government agencies in the 
Greater Washington Metropolitan Area 
were surveyed to find the greatest number 
of job vacancies in the 10 major occupa- 
tions associated with medical services. 
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This survey indicated that the greatest 
number of vacancies were in the three 
occupations selected for the program. 

The survey also revealed some other 
interesting findings: 

e Among traditional occupations, such 
as registered nurses, District of Columbia 
inner-city medical facilities had many va- 
cancies which could be filled by unem- 
ployed area residents if only the individu- 
als could get the necessary training and 
registration. 

@ In emerging occupations, such as 
biomedical equipment technicians, a con- 
tinuing increase in the quantity and com- 
plexity of biomedical equipment in hospi- 
tals generated a need for men and women 
who are qualified to maintain and repair 
the equipment. 

@ In new occupations, such as medical 
institution safety technicians, new safety 
and health regulations for medical facili- 
ties indicated a need for technicians 
trained to detect, measure, report, and 
correct safety hazards common to medi- 
cal facilities, such as electric shock, noise, 
toxic gasses and vapors, anesthetics 
waste, and bacteria diffusion. 

These findings, coming at a time when 
unemployment remains high, serve to 
cheer participating students. 

They know that one thing they 
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Safety technician trainee Willie Chase researches safety documentation at the National Institutes of Health. 
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Mary Triplett, biomedical equipment technician trainee, studies the intricacies of a respirator. 
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Registered nurse trainees Eva Leathers (second from right) and Annie Hammond (right) discuss patients’ records at Marymount College of Virginia. 


shouldn’t have to face after completing 
training is a turn-down from a prospective 
employer because they’ve had no on-the- 


job experience. 


Here’s how CETP works: 

Applicants were recruited and proc- 
essed as Group A trainees to start the 
first semester of training in September 
1976. A similar group of new trainees, 
Group B, started classroom training in 
January 1977, when Group A trainees 
went off to their first period of OJT. 

Hence, each position developed with 
cooperating employers supports two 
trainees. During the first work phase 
approximately 75 percent of the trainees 
were paid by their employers (with no 
reimbursement), and approximately 25 
percent were paid through support of 
local CETA prime sponsors. 

Willie Yvonne Chase, medical institu- 
tion safety technician student employed 
by the National Institutes of Health dur- 
ing the work phase, says: ‘“The combina- 
tion of classroom and actual work expe- 
rience is a very practical approach to 
training safety technicians. For the female 
participants, this program gives us an 
opportunity to enter a traditionally male 
oriented profession. With today’s job 
market, the year of guided safety devel- 
opment and the experience at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health makes our 
training marketable.” 

Recent national figures show that the 
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highest rate of unemployment is among 
blacks and women. Therefore, the great- 
est numer of CETP trainees are both 
black and female, and, in some cases 
they are being trained for jobs that tradi- 
tionally have been the occupational pre- 
serve of white males. 

Mary Triplett, biomedical equipment 
technician student employed by George- 
town University Medical Center, says: 
‘*The work phase of the program is espe- 
cially valuable because it reinforces the 
knowledge gained in the classroom, 
thereby better preparing us for the fu- 
ture.” 

While those involved with the program 
are optimistic about it, they can draw 
only tentative conclusions at this time, 
program manager Waggener says. These 
tentative conclusions indicate, however, 
that many technician jobs in the private 
medical sector remain unfilled simply be- 
cause of a lack of applicants possessing 
the minimum entry-level qualifications. 
Furthermore, many unemployed and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons possess 
the aptitude but lack the training to qual- 
ify for these jobs. 

‘‘The program is tough, but it prepares 
us for the everyday business world,”’ says 
Richard Hart, biomedical equipment tech- 
nician trainee, receiving OJT at Sonic 
Aid, in Fredericksburg, Va. 

‘‘The instructors and students have a 
special rapport not often seen in a college 
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level curriculum, and instructors hold spe- 
cial tutoring classes for the students who 
want them.”’ 

A variety of personnel with various 
training and backgrounds has been as- 
signed to the area of safety. However, 
there are distinct advantages, in terms of 
cost and efficiency, to employing a specif- 
ically trained hospital safety technician to 
fill the job. A latent need for the safety 
technicians and the biomedical equipment 
technician led CETP staff to develop a 
course curriculum for training new medi- 


Elvira Logie attends an ailing surgical lamp. 


Barbara Osquthorpe dresses a new baby's 
tender spot at Columbia Hospital . 
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cal technicians, and to advise hospital and 
medical administrators of the merits of 
hiring the technicians. 

CETP attempts to meet both the hos- 
pitals’ and the participants’ needs with its 
combined work-study program. During 
the work phase, technician trainees are 
placed in temporary jobs with local hos- 
pitals, medical equipment companies, in- 
surance companies, and other medical or 
safety facilities. This method provides 


‘ employers the opportunity to preview 


prospective permanent employees and en- 
ables trainees to develop a good work 
record, see the linkage between school 


and work, and experience firsthand the 
careers they select. When a CETA pro- 
gram participant’s primary objective is to 
land a job quickly, it is often necessary to 
reinforce the bond between classroom 
skills and job skills. Therefore, laboratory 
training is specially adapted for the pro- 
gram. 

In addition to core science and elec- 
tronic technology courses, technical Eng- 
lish and mathematics are offered. The 
registered nurse training program has 
been adapted to fit a work-study ap- 
proach, too. 

Portia Baughman, RN student, em- 





ployed by Columbia Hospital for Women 
and Carriage Hill Nursing Center, says: 

**l’'m 31 years old, on my own, and for 
someone in my stage of life the Coop 
program is a real godsend. It permits us 
to work every other semester so that we 
can devote more time to school during 
the semester.” 

‘*Another point for consideration,” 
Baughman says, “‘is the additional clinical 
experience gained from the work in out- 
side agencies. I feel that the combination 
of being able to continue earning wages 
while studying for a nursing degree is the 
ideal way to work towards an RN.”’ 

As trainees’ knowledge and experience 
increase, CETA wage subsidies during 
the later work phase diminish. Beginning 
with the second work cycle, local em- 
pioyers pay the wages of most trainees. 
Throughout the program, the need for 
classroom allowances for disadvantaged 
participants exists. Some prime sponsors 
commit some CETA funds for this pur- 
pose. 

While CETP is primarily a high-level 
skill training program, its objective is to 
complement other existing CETA pro- 
grams offering shorter term training at 
lower skill levels. 

Twenty percent of CETP technician 
trainees are veterans, 32 percent are fe- 
male, 68 percent are black, 6 percent are 
other minority groups (Hispanics and Vi- 
etnamese). In the past, biomedical equip- 
ment technicians have been white and 
male. Those expected to enter jobs from 
CETP programs will be 67 percent minor- 
ity, 17 percent female. The first group of 
medical institution safety technicians will 
be 82 percent black and 52 percent fe- 
male. Prospects for full employment at 
well above the minimum wage for pro- 
gram graduates are excellent and the 
opportunity for advancement is promis- 
ing. 

In conclusion, it seems that CETP is 
showing how institutions of higher educa- 
tion can become major participants with 
Government and industry in developing 
human resources. 

Program manager Waggener believes 
the educational community will rise to the 
occasion. “‘Repeatedly our educational 
institutions have responded in the past to 
assist our Nation in meeting major chal- 
lenges,’ he says. He also believes, as do 
many other educators, that America must 
find practical ways of tapping the great 
job training resources that reside in edu- 
cational institutions. 

The Cooperative Employment and 
Training Program is one ef the ways. O 


fom Ward (left), equipment technician trainee, 
and Wayne Langley, safety student, test filmstrip 
viewer for electrical current leakage. 
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CETA prime sponsors--who reached their goal 


of 600,000 public service employment (PSE) 
jobs in the first 6 months of expansion--were 
urged by Assistant Secretary Ernest G. Green 
to make all systems go to attain the 725,000 
mark by the March 3 deadline. Sponsors must 
average net increases of 9,410 participants 
per week during the remainder of the buildup 
period. 


* * * 


Women are doing as well as if not better 
than their male counterparts in both con- 
struction jobs (see Hardhatted Women in Con- 
struction on page 14) and police work. A 7- 
month study of police officers in New York 
City revealed that citizens found women po- 
lice officers more competent, pleasant, and 
respectful than policemen. This study was 
financed by a $155,000 grant from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. 





* * * 


Plans for five additional Job Corps cen- 
ters in California, Kansas, New Jersey, New 


York, and Texas, with a combined capacity for 
more than 1,600 disadvantaged youth, were an- 


nounced by Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall. 
The new centers would be situated at the 
former Highway Patrol Academy in Sacramento, 
Calif.; the former St. Marys College, near 
St. Marys, Kans.; the St. Joseph Friary, 
Callicoon, N.Y.; and the U.S. Border Patrol 
Academy, Port Isabel, Tex. Secretary Mar- 
shall said that the new centers and an ad- 


ditional 20 or 30 more by next September will 


bring the total number of operating sites to 


about 100, with an enrollment capacity of ap- 


proximately 44,000 trainees, double the num- 
ber 1 year ago. 


Persons with hearing and speech handicaps 
will be able to contact the Department of 
Labor (DOL) by teletypewriter. Handicapped 
persons with teletypewriters in their homes, 
or with access to them, can contact DOL via 
its teletypewriter in the Employment Stand- 
ards Administration Office of Federal Con- 








tract Compliance Programs (OFCCP). OFCCP is 
responsible for administering and enforcing 
section 503 of the 1973 Rehabilitation Act 
which prohibits employers with Federal con- 
tracts or subcontracts from discriminating 
against qualified handicapped persons. 


* * * 


Under a new program in Connecticut, photo 
identification cards are being issued to un- 
employment compensation claimants. State 
officials say the cards will "all but elimi- 
nate" fraud by persons drawing unemployment 
compensation, (see To Catch a Cheat on page 
28) and also help claimants in cashing their 
Government checks. 





* * * 


Under an $18,625 contract renewal with 
the Department of Labor, the Negro Trade 
Union Leadership Council of Philadelphia 
will prepare 110 young people for apprentice- 
ship openings in skilled trades and crafts. 
The contract, funded under title III of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, 
will offer participants 10 weeks of intensive 
tutoring to help them with tests for specific 
trades and crafts as they are announced. 
They will also be given assistance in passing 
the General Educational Development (GED) 
test. 


* * * 


The Neighborhood Arts Program National 
Organizing Committee (NAPNOC) of Washington, 
D.C., has received a $261,933 contract to de- 
velop jobs through neighborhood community 
arts cultural programs, Assistant Secretary 
Green announced. Funded under title III of 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), NAPNOC will provide technical as- 
sistance to community-based arts programs 
throughout the country on how to qualify for 
public service employment job opportunities. 
The contract is the first with NAPNOC admin- 
istered by the department's Employment and 
Training Administration. For further infor- 
mation about the contract, write to Eric Val 
Reuther, NAPNOC, 2013 Columbia Rd., NW., #1, 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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20,000 JOBS 


by Don Barnes 

Commenting on the importance of writ- 
ing and speaking clearly, the great Amer- 
ican humorist Mark Twain wryly ob- 
served: ‘‘The difference between the 
almost right word and the right word is 
really a large matter—'tis the difference 
between the lightning bug and the light- 
ning.” 

The right word is just as important 
today, albeit in Mr. Twain’s day the right 
word had less of a technological ring to it 
than it does in our cybernetic age, in 
which computers speak a language that 
would be alien to the ears of the witty 
author’s colorful riverboat characters. 

Certainly Huck Finn and his pals would 
be left scratching their heads in puzzle- 
ment if one of their adventures had 
brought them face-to-face with a man 





who toiled away as a sweet potato disin- 
tegrator, or a woman who made a living 
aS a manugrapher, an acupuncturist, or a 
cephalometric analyst. 





_ Don Barnes, a freelance writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., frequently contributes to WORK- 
LIFE. 




































But those are the right words for real 
jobs in today’s occupational lexicon, and 
you can find these designations and defi- 
nitions—along with thousands of others— 
in the U. S. Employment Service (USES) 
Fourth Edition of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles (DOT). 
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The new DOT, the result of more than 
a decade of extensive nationwide re- 
search, contains in its 1,371 pages the 
most comprehensive, up-to-date occupa- 
tional information on job duties and re- 
quirements in the United States that has 
ever been assembled in a single volume. 

The DOT is the outgrowth of the needs 
of the Federal-State Employment Service 
(ES) system for a comprehensive body of 
standardized occupational information for 
job placement, employment counseling, 
and occupational and career guidance, 
and for labor market information services. 

In order to implement effectively its 
assignment of matching jobs and workers, 
the ES system requires a uniform occu- 
pational language for use in all of its 2,500 
local offices to compare and match the 
specifications of job openings with the 
qualifications of jobseekers. 

The need for this type of occupational 
descriptive information was recognized 
within a few years after the passage of 
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the Wagner-Peyser Act (1933), which es- 
tablished the USES with its network of 
Federal-State public employment offices. 
An occupational research program was 
initiated as one facet of USES operations, 
using analysts based in field stations scat- 
tered throughout the country to collect 
the information required. 

Based on these data, the first edition of 
the DOT was published in 1939. It con- 
tained some 17,500 definitions, presented 
alphabetically, by title, with a coding 
arrangement for occupational classifica- 
tion. Blocks of jobs were assigned a 5- or 
6-digit code which placed them in one of 
550 occupational groups and indicated 
whether the jobs were skilled, semi- 
skilled, or unskilled. 


@ 





The 1939 edition was updated in 1949 
and again with a third edition in 1965, to 
reflect changes in the Nation's occupa- 
tional categories. 

In March 1975, the DOL published a 
volume of job title revisions to eliminate 
references to age and sex in the DOT 
third edition. This was done to minimize 
any inequity or discrimination that might 
come about by using job titles in recruit- 
ment and hiring practices. For example, 








the iceman became an ice route driver; 
an airplane stewardess, a flight attendant; 
a fisherman, a fisher; a foreman, a super- 
visor; and a chambermaid, a room 
cleaner. 








The 1977 edition is the result of contin- 
ued research on the changing occupa- 
tional structure of American business and 
industry, conducted by the USES and job 
analysts in affiliated State Employment 
Service Occupational Analysis Field Cen- 
ters throughout the country. Users of the 
third edition should have no difficulties in 
making the transition to the 1977 volume, 
assure the authors. The basic classifica- 
tion structure is the same as the third 
edition. 

There were a number of reasons for 
retaining the fundamentals of the old 
system. Over the next half-dozen years, 
the ES will operate partly in a manual 
and partly in a computerized mode. 
Changes in the new DOT take this transi- 
tion into account. 

In future editions, after computeriza- 
tion is completed, refinements and inno- 
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20,000 JOBS 


vations will be introduced to integrate the 
basic DOT concepts with the supplemen- 
tary occupational classifications used in 
computerized job matching publications, 
such as the Handbook of Occupational 
Keywords. 

The DOT fourth edition includes stand- 
ardized and comprehensive descriptions 
of job duties and related information for 
some 20,000 occupations. It covers nearly 
all the jobs in the U.S. economy from 
abalone diver (‘gathers or harvests ma- 
rine life’’) to zyglo inspector (‘‘applies 
iron oxide and zyglo solutions to ferrous 





metal parts’’). It groups jobs into a sys- 
tematic occupational classification struc- 
ture based on interrelationships of tasks 
and requirements. More than 2,100 new 
occupational definitions have been added 
and some 3,500 deleted. All other job 
definition material has been updated or 
verified. 

The fourth edition, which came off the 
presses in December 1977, is a single 
volume, replacing the two-volume 1965 
edition. 

Here are some major changes from the 
third edition: 

® Occupational descriptions are listed 
on the basis of job relationships. 

@ An alphabetical index of all occupa- 
tions is included, along with special indus- 
try groupings. 

@ Unique 9-digit code numbers are 
assigned to each occupational definition. 

@ Expanded definitions include new, 
more detaued occupational information. 

Here’s how the new DOT will help ES 
personnel match jobs and people: 

An occupational code number and job 






















title is assigned each applicant or em- 
ployer job order. The occupational code 
permits a search of files to locate and 
retrieve information about job applicants 
previously registered with the ES system 
and to match their qualifications with 
available job orders. 

The ES Job Bank matching system, a 
daily computerized listing of job open- 
ings—also arranged by DOT occupational 
codes—makes it possible for walk-in ap- 
plicants to relate their background and 
experiences to openings without having 
to search the entire job order file. 

Correct occupational classification of 
both openings and applicants is a prereq- 
uisite for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the ES system. The new format of 
the DOT fourth edition is expected to 
facilitate the process. 

The Occupational Group Arrangement 
of definitions should enable the user to 
relate a specific occupation more easily to 
other occupations in the same group or 
related groups. The unique 9-digit code 
shown for each occupation will facilitate 
filing and file searches and provide a 
closer link between the applicant's work 
experience and the employer’s job orders. 





You'll be able to use the new DOT 
best if you have the following data in 
hand: 

@ The tasks workers are required to 
perform. 






















































































@ The purpose of the work. 
@ Machines, tools, equipment, or work 
aids to be used. 

@ How the worker receives instruc- 
tions and the amount of independent 
judgment that must be exercised in the 
performance of a job. 

@ The work location (outdoors: on a 
farm, on a road, in a mine, in a forest 
tract, in water, etc.; indoors: in an office, 
assembly area, maintenance department, 
etc.). 

This dictionary would appear to be as 
indispensable to ES personnel as Bar- 
tlett’s Familiar Quotations is to a speech- 
writer. 

Among the definitions of occupations, 
some titles appear as if from a world of 
their own. For example: 

@ Feather renovator—‘‘cleans feathers 
for reuse in pillows.” 

e Drifter—‘‘tends drifting machine that 
removes scale from inner surfaces of 
pipe.” 

@ Maturity checker—‘‘tends machine 
that mashes peas and registers force re- 
quired to crush them to ascertain hard- 
ness.” 

@ Leacher—‘‘tends leach tanks that 
recover soda ash from black ash.”’ 

@ Whizzer—‘‘tends machine that spins 
felt hat bodies to remove excess water.”’ 

@ Dog bather—‘‘bathes dogs in prepa- 
ration for grooming.” 

@ Bomb loader—‘‘loads, assembles 
and packs aerial bombs.”’ 

@ Rubber—‘‘massages and bathes cus- 
tomers in thermal bathhouse. Kneads, 
slaps, strokes and rubs flesh with stiff- 
bristled brush or brush made of leaves 
and twigs to increase circulation, relax 
muscles and relieve fatigue.” 

@ Mail censor—‘‘reads incoming and 
outgoing correspondence . . . of prisoners 
with adjustment problems or suspected of 
forbidden activities, such as planning es- 
capes or attempting to contact confeder- 
ates outside prison.”’ 





e@ Lump inspector—‘‘inspects lumps of 
tobacco for defects in wrapper leaf.”’ 

@ Mother repairer—‘‘repairs metal 
phonograph record mother (matrix).”’ 





@ Sequins stringer—‘‘tends machine 
that automatically interlaces thread around 
strings of sequins in such a manner as to 
separate, space and hold fast sequins.” 

@ Squeak, rattle and leak repairer— 
‘drives automobiles of service customers 
to determine origin of noises and leaks, 
and repairs or adjusts components to 
eliminate cause of complaint.”’ 

USES Administrator William B. Lewis 
puts its importance in perspective when 
he comments in the foreword of the latest 
edition: 

‘The wide range of occupational infor- 
mation in the Dictionary will make it 
useful for numerous applications, ranging 
from job placement to occupational re- 
search, career guidance, labor market 
information, curricula development, and 
long-range job planning. The Dictionary 
should extend the knowledge and hori- 
zons of those who can use it best—the 
persons seeking employment, the employ- 
ers seeking a qualified worker, and those 
of us who are concerned with helping to 
fulfill these goals.” 0 

Copies of the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles may be obtained for $12 
each by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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Striking a pose ala Vogue, our “cover girls” Ellen Lynch 
(left) and Dorian King are apprentice carpenters recruited 
through Women in Apprenticeship in San Francisco. 
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by Les Rich 


At 20, Josephine Kelly was a young 
woman on welfare, with a little experi- 
ence working on an assembly line, no 
prospects for anything better, and a 5- 
year-old daughter to support. 

At 21, Josephine Kelly is a union 
painter. She works at the Electric Boat 
submarine yard (a division of General 
Dynamics Corp.) in Groton, about an 
hour’s bus ride from her home in New 
Haven, Conn. She spends the day scram- 
bling up ladders with buckets of paint, 
then going down into the subs to clean 
pipes and bulkheads with a wire brush 
before painting them a military gray. 

There are 25 male painters on her shift, 
and only a half-dozen women. Some of 
her friends at home in New Haver kid 
Josephine about having a ‘‘man’s job.” 
But she makes better than $4.50 an hour, 
is about to move up in grade with an 
increment pay increase, and expects to be 
trained for a higher paying job as soon as 
there is an opening. 

If her friends still aren’t convinced that 
Kelly did the right thing when she went 
into nontraditional women’s work, she 
can mention a trip to Spain last summer 
and change their minds. Along with about 
250 other Electric Boat employees, Kelly 
went to Spain to help refurbish subma- 
rines at a base there. Between shifts, she 
got an exciting plane ride over the Pyre- 
nees and a side trip to Africa—all some- 
thing special for a young woman who 
until then had never been farther away 
from home than New York City. 

‘‘I had to get used to the idea of 
wearing a hardhat, coveralls, and steel- 
toed boots,’ says Kelly. ‘‘And some of 
the men weren't too friendly at first. 





Les Rich is a freelance writer based in New 
Hartford, Conn. 





**But I have a good job and hope to do 
better. I didn’t qualify for pipefitting—too 
much math. But when there’s an opening 
I’m going to apply for mechanics training. 
I’ve even thought about electronics.” 

Kelly is one of a small but growing 
band of women who have proved them- 
selves in a formerly man’s world—the 
blue-collar world of skilled work. They’ ve 
shown they can do the job. Some trades 
and some companies in some areas accept 
them. Others try to ignore them. Almost 
always, when they go out on the job, 
they meet harassment from some men. 

Being young and vibrant, Kelly tends 
to take catcalls as ‘‘a kind of compli- 
ment.’’ Usually the younger men offer to 
help her with the heavy buckets of paint 
while the older men complain about the 
distraction. 

**Some women take it all very seri- 
ously. I don’t,’’ she says. “‘I hear it and I 
don’t hear it.”” 

For many others, male resistance is a 
far worse problem. 

Cathy Borste, an automotive machin- 
ist’s apprentice in Seattle, making $5.25 
an hour, was discouraged by obscene 
photographs she’d find taped up in the 
cab of a truck she was working on. But 
when she discovered, in the nuts and 
bolts bin, a large, ugly doll with sexual 
parts added by a crudely imaginative local 
craftsman, she’d had it. 

‘*Here it is 7:30 in the morning and I’m 
throwing obscene dolls into the garbage 
can,’’ she recalled. *‘It was like a Fellini 
movie.’ She resigned. 

Sometimes the harassment takes the 
form of rather sophomoric hazing. Mary 
Garvin, a 25-year-old union carpenter— 
the only such woman in New York City— 
remembers that when she reported for 
her first layout work back on the West 








Coast, the foreman put her to work on 
the jackhammer for 2 days. She was 
given the bonerattling job of leveling off 
concrete pilings. 

She leveled seven pilings a day—not 
bad for a slightly built woman of 5 feet, 6 
inches. After which the supervisor took 
her off that chore and announced to the 
crew: ‘‘Now all you pilebutts gotta cut 
down twice as many piles as Mary.”’ The 
best any of the men could cut was 10. 

Less good-natured was the reaction of 
two journeymen to the debut of a female 
carpenter’s apprentice in Bakersfield, 
Calif. By her account, they cornered her, 
ordered her to quit, and when she re- 
fused, smashed her thumbs with a ham- 
mer. 

Violence is rare, however. Milder har- 
assment could also become rare if con- 
tractors are required to abide by proposed 
regulations issued last fall by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Contractors on Federal 
construction projects would be required 
to set goals for hiring women for con- 
struction jobs—3.1 percent of the total 
hours on projects after 1 year, 5 percent 
after 2 years, and 6.9 percent after 3 
years. 

Of a total construction work force of 3 
million, only about 30,000 women are 
included at present. But the proposed 
regulations might add another 30,000 a 
year. Even more important to some, the 
regulations would oblige contractors “‘to 
ensure and maintain a working environ- 
ment free of harassment, intimidation, 
and coercion.” 

That would solve just about everything 
except perhaps the attitude of the women 
themselves. Not every woman takes to 
this way of life with ease. For instance, 
in Midland, Mich., a graduate chemical 
engineer named Chris Branson found she 
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had to ‘‘toughen up”’ when she took a job 
at Dow Chemical’s Environmental Serv- 
ices facility. It was, after all, a little bit 
like being in a sewer. 

But her larger hangup was getting fitted 
for work clothing at the plant store. She 
kept stalling. 

‘*‘Would you believe that beneath all 
their bluster, the guys at the store were 
just as shy as I was?”’ Branson said after 
she finally showed up. ‘‘All they did was 
ask what size I thought I was.”’ 

Others find the transition very much in 
keeping with their roles as women. An- 
other Dow employee, Mary Jane Webs- 
ter, started at the plant as a secretary and 
is now the first female supervisor in the 
history of the plant. That doesn’t keep 
her from being a woman. 

‘I’m finding that operators come to me 
with their personal concerns in addition 
to their work-related questions,’’ she 
says. ‘I’m sure it’s because women have 
always been credited with being good 
listeners.” 

Does it take a special breed of women 
to succeed in nontraditional jobs? Some 
people think so. One recruiter for an 
organization that has had considerable | Janet Press and Myra Friedman are R-T-P trained refrigeration technicians-in-the-making. 
success in placing women in construction 


This “woman's place” is in the UE. She is Carol Horton of Cincinnati. 


‘ff 


says that the best candidates have been 4G a 
‘‘outdoorsy.’’ Others disagree. , aun 
A random sampling of success stories 


R-T-P trainee Brenda Coleman studies air-conditioning in New York City. 
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Peggy McCatherin, apprentice electrician in Union City, Calif. 
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Black Star photo by Fred Kaplan 


Pat Kozlowski, of San Francisco, a Women in Apprenticeship trainee. 
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comes from the various field offices of 
Recruitment and Training Program 
(R-T-P), Inc. R-T-P was organized in 1972 
to find and place minorities (mostly male, 
at the time) in apprenticeship training 
programs. It fought the good fight for 
men, and still does, but now includes the 
placement of women in nontraditional 
jobs as a major part of its operations. 

For instance, a field director such as 
Mike Gore, in New Haven, had become 
highly skilled at going into a bar and 
looking for talent (Hi, brothers! Any- 
body here interested in a job?’’) which he 
would then match up with the require- 
ments and information collected from 
endless calls on companies and union 
Officials. 

Now Gore and his assistant, Bill 
Fisher, tend to do more recruiting in 
church groups than in bars. But some of 
their most promising women prospects, 
like Josephine Kelly, came in because 
they heard about R-T-P from a friend of a 
friend. 

Most R-T-P recruiters seem to agree 
that the crucial factor is motivation. In 
Newark, N.J., Carol Wilson, unemployed 
and with limited factory experience, came 
to the R-T-P office managed by Cassan- 


Josephine Kelly, now a union painter, is counseled 
by Bill Fisher at New Haven R-T-P. 


dra Martin. In a few weeks she became 
an operating engineer. Her motivation? 
‘She wanted the job,”’ says Martin. ‘‘She 
realized that she didn’t have to be a 
teacher or secretary or work in a hospi- 
tal.”’ 

Lucia Snyder, the R-T-P manager in 
Youngstown, Ohio, feels the same way: 
‘*Those who come in and say that this is 
what they want are the ones with the best 
chance of success,”’ she says. ‘‘Getting 
into a program is the easiest part. Facing 
the working conditions on the job can be 
a lot more difficult. That’s when you need 
strong motivation.” 

For example, Roberta Johnson, one of 
Lucia Snyder’s recent recruits, was deter- 
mined to succeed. While attending the 
R-T-P tutoring program she obtained 
a high school equivalency diploma 
and now works as an operating engineer 
for United Excavating Co. in New Castle, 
Pa. And she’s studying in the evenings at 
Youngstown State University. 

‘‘T shouldn’t generalize,’ says Snyder, 
‘but I think that if a person has to be 
talked into trying for a nontraditional job, 
she can as easily be talked out of it.”’ 

People with motivation can come from 
almost any background and can be of 
most any age. At a recent welding class 
graduation held in New York in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education, 16 
women graduates ranged from age 17 to 
two mature grandmothers. 

Of four women recently placed in non- 
traditional jobs by Al Dean in R-T-P’s 


Where Women Can Get Training In Skilled Construction Trades 


Scores of organizations are serving the training needs of women 
who want to enter the skilled construction trades. Generally, their 
programs are run by women and are funded under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

Many of tne organizations provide free counseling and placement 
service as well as workshops to prepare women for apprenticeship 
entrance exams, which are conducted jointly by labor and manage- 
ment under guidelines called for by the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training (BAT), Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA), Department of Labor. 

The largest of these organizations is Recruitment and Training 
Programs (R-T-P), Inc., which operates 56 offices in 23 States. 
The Human Resources Development Institute (HRDI) of the AFL- 
ClO and Urban League offices in some States, as well as 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC), are assisting women 
seeking nontraditional employment. Projects designed to open 
trades to women are also operated by such groups as the National 
Organization for Women (NOW), the League of Women Voters, 
and the YWCA. In addition, every State has one or more BAT 
offices listed in the telephone directory under U.S. Department of 
Labor. They will direct applicants to specific programs in their 
areas. 

Although no complete inventory is available, the following orga- 
nizations and individuals offer services to women seeking hardhat 
jobs: 
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Advocates for Women 
256 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94108 


All-Craft Foundation 
19-23 St. Mark's Place 
New York, N.Y. 10003 


Anchorage Building and Construction Trades 
Council 
238 East 5th Avenue 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 


Apprenticeship Opportunity Foundation 
400 Alabama Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94110 


Apprenticeship Outreach Program 
New Jersey Division of cpp Sept Services 
New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry 
John Fitch Plaza 
Trenton, N.J. 08625 


Bay Area Construction Opportunity Program 
367 Second Street 
Oakland, Calif. 94607 


Better Jobs for Women 
1038 Bannock Street 
Denver, Colo. 80204 


Boston Wider Opportunities for Women 
413 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 








Photo from /UE News 


Community Affirmative Action Program 
205 South Wehe Street 
Pasco, Wash. 99301 


Delaware Plan, Inc. 
Delaware Department of Labor 
701 Shipley Street 
Wilmington, Del. 19801 


ECON, Inc. 
305 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 02210 


Gina Garramone 
Division of Apprenticeship and Training 
P.O. Box 7946 
Madison, Wis. 53707 


Human Resources Development Institute 
815 16th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


International Association of Fire Fighters 
1750 New York Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Joan Messing Graff 
Equal Rights Advocates 
433 Turk St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


Latin American Task Force, Inc. 
3610 West North Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60647 


Mexican American Opportunity Foundation 
670 Monterey Pass Road 
Monterey Park, Calif. 91754 


National Urban League 
500 East 62nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 


Negro Trade Union Leadership Council 
2825 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 


Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) of 
America 
100 West Coulter Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 


Outreach Apprenticeship 
United Progress, Inc. 
238 East State Street 
Trenton, N.J. 08608 


PREP JET, Inc. 
1015 Vine Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


Project Outreach 
United Automobile Workers 
1401 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 48216 


Recruitment and Training Program, Inc. 
162 5th Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10010 


Rochester, N.Y., office, two had been 
teachers, one a housewife, and one a 
counselor in a Hispanic agency. Two are 
now journeymen electricians. One is the 
first female tool and die maker at her 
company. The other landed the job of air 
traffic controller. 

What was their motivation? Al Dean 
puts it simply: money. For instance, Ge- 
neva Edwards, the housewife turned tool 
and die maker, came in to seek help in 
developing some skills to help support 
her family. She needed to supplement her 
husband's income. 

‘‘Now she’s making $7.15 an hour, 
which is good for anyone, male or female, 
with unemployment the way it is,”’ says 
Dean. 

Like many R-T-P field people, Dean is 
especially proud of the tutoring facilities 
of the office. His educational staff of five 
persons (including himself) are able to 
prepare most people for the qualifying 
pre-apprenticeship exams in just about 
any trade. They train people to enter as 
apprentices, then give them special 
coaching, if they need it, during their 
apprenticeship. At the same time, the 
staff calls on companies and unions in the 
area to discuss their compliance with 
affirmative action regulations and to de- 
termine the requirements for any jobs that 
might open up. 

‘“With our educational resources, we 


Masked for welding, Laurie O'Gara is accepted by 
male coworkers in Cincinnati |UE local. 


Southern California Area Construction Opportuni- 
ties Foundation 
610 East 17th Street 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92701 


Third World Jobs Clearing House 
15 Worcester Street 
Boston, Mass. 02118 


Trade Union Leadership Council 
3901 Grand River 
Detroit, Mich. 48208 


Valley Area Construction Opportunity Program 
4320 Stockton Boulevard 
Sacramento, Calif. 95820 


Wider Opportunities for Women (WOW) 
1649 K Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
Wisconsin Division of Apprenticeship and Training 
201 East Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wis. 53707 


Women in Apprenticeship 
25 Taylor Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Women’s Enterprises of Boston 
755 Boyston Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
Work Qptions for Women 
220 East Union Avenue 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 
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provide qualified people,’ says Dean. 
‘Give us the standards, and we'll see to 
it that our recruits meet them. 

“Of course, the standards have to be 
relevant. If the standards exclude women, 
for instance, because of some strength 
requirement that doesn’t have much to do 
with the job, then they're throwing us a 
curve ball. 

‘Throw us a straight ball, and we'll do 
what Reggie Jackson did in the World 
Series.” 

The assistance doesn’t stop with edu- 
cation. In New Haven, Mike Gore 
stresses that any minority person, per- 
haps especially a woman, may need some 
logistical help. 

‘There may be a transportation prob- 
lem,”* he says. ‘*Well, we want to get rid 
of the idea that blacks can’t be anywhere 
on time. I’ve gotten up at 5 a.m. to drive 
someone to work in Stamford, when a 
car broke down. People in our offices all 
over the country do that. And that’s why 
R-T-P has an 87 percent retention rate of 
the 14,000 people we place a year.” 

At present, any close look at the situa- 
tion of women in nontraditional jobs 
around the country turns up sharp con- 
trasts. 

In Washington last April, a 28-year-old 
journeyman carpenter told Ray Marshall, 
the Secretary of Labor: ‘I did not have 


getting a (construction) job. Perhaps it’s 
because I had 4 years of debate in school 
and my husband isa lawyer... .”’ 

When. Barbara Johnson, a 35-year-old 
pipefitter apprentice, moved her large 
family from Pascagoula, Miss., to Seattle, 
Wash., she was:told she'd have to reap- 
ply for apprenticeship. When she was 
finally admitted, she was immediately 
assigned to load and unload heavy pipes 
outdoors in a freezing rain. 

One journeyman picked up a 100-pound 
piece of pipe and shoved it across the 
work area, challenging Barbara Johnson 
to do the same. Perhaps because of her 
anger and frustration, she threw it farther 
than he did. 

In contrast, there is the General Elec- 
tric plant in Cincinnati, where 13 women 
members of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(IUE), Local 773, work in relative har- 
mony with men in highly skilled machine 
service jobs. 

There was some friction at first. Some 
women talked of having to prove them- 
selves. Others were bothered by ‘‘harass- 
ment’’ and worse, “‘condescension.’’ But 
a coil winder named Betty Phelps spoke 
gratefully of the male group leader who 
trained her on the job. ‘*‘That guy had a 
lot of patience,’ she commented. 

Laurie O’Gara, welder and acting chief 
steward, had to push hard to get the 
classificaton she knew she deserved. She 
came in as a “‘helper,’’ but had vocational 





metalworking. And she was determined 
to follow in the footsteps of her mother— 
a welder during World War II. 

“It’s a fight all the way,’’ O’Gara said. 
‘*But all workers face a fight. It doesn’t 
matter if you’re a man or a woman.”’ 

In any case, IUE, with 30 percent of 
its membership female, strongly backed 
the efforts of the group of women in 
Cincinnati, which can make all the differ- 
ence. 

Like all major changes in society, the 
movement of women into nontraditional 
jobs demands psychological adjustment. 
Obviously a great many men of all ages, 
skills, and backgrounds have to learn to 
see things differently than they did only a 
few years ago. But so do the women. 

Annie Del Toro, the R-T-P field repre- 
sentative in New York, first came to 
work for R-T-P as a secretary in the 
South Bronx office. She moved up to 
office manager and was soon put in 
charge of her own territory. Although she 
has been very effective in recruiting and 
placing both men and women, she had to 
think through the idea of women in non- 
traditional jobs. 

‘I come from a very traditional: Puerto 
Rican family,’ she says. ‘‘I had to get it 
through my head that women really are 
equals. My former husband never did 
understand it. 

‘**Now, of course, I think it’s great. But 
when I’m interviewing women for these 
jobs, I give them the whole story. I don’t 


as difficult a time as most women in_ school training and 7 years’ experience in _ just tell the easy part.” O 
Employment Service/BAT Apprenticeship Infor- skilled construction trades. These Apprenticeship 

mation Centers in 37 cities are prepared to assist Information Centers are located at the following 

women seeking employment opportunities in the addresses: 

Alabama State Employment Service 1100 North Eutaw — Room 205 730 Fillmore Avenue 318 East Cary Street 

S chee beat Baltimore, Md. 2120 Buffalo, N.Y. 14212 Richmond, Va. 23219 
ee ° 7310 Woodward Avenue 344 Fulton Avenue 233 Sixth Avenue North 

207 East McDowell Detroit, Mich. 48202 Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y.11550 Seattle, Wash. 98109 

Phoenix, Ariz. 85004 390 North Robert Street 255 West 54th Street 


161 West Venice Boulevard 


Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 


235 12th Street 
Oakland, Calif. 94607 


555 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 


Washington, D.C. 20212 


150 N. Clinton Street 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 


745 Washington Street 
Gary, Ind. 47402 


141 West Georgia Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46225 


512 West 6th Street 
Topeka, Kan. 66604 


402 East Second Street 
Wichita, Kan. 67202 - 


255 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
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St. Paul, Minn. 55101 


1411 Main Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64105 


505 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63101 


143 Bacharach Boulevard 
Atlantic City, N.J. 08401 


32-40 N. Van Brunt Street 
Englewood, N.J. 07631 


517 Federal Street 
Camden, N.J. 08101 


1004 Broad Street 
Newark, N.J. 07102 


65 Morris Street 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 


370 Broadwa 
Paterson, N.J. 07501 


488 Broadway 
Albany, N.Y. 12207 


New York, N.Y. 10019 
155 West Main Street 
Rochester, N.Y. 14614 


432 West 11th Avenue 
Eugene, Oreg. 97424 
1437 S.W. Fourth Avenue 
Portland, Oreg. 97201 


2048 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 


915 Penn Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


40 Fourtain Street 
Providence, R.1. 02903 


1295 Poplar Avenue 
Memphis, Tenn. 38104 
1802 Hayes Street 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203 


904 Granby Street 
Norfolk, Va. 23510 


To assist women in their search for advance- 
ment, ETA has published a booklet, Women and 
Work (Monograph 46), now much in demand. 
Single copies may be obtained free from the 
Inquiries Unit, ETA, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 10225, 601 D Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20213. The following Women's Bureau pub- 
lications are also helpful: Why Not Be an Appren- 
tice? (Leaflet 52), A Working Woman's Guide to 
Her Job Rights (Leaflet 55), and the 1975 Hand- 
book on Women Workers (Bulletin 297). Single 
copies are available free from the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Room 1512, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. In addition, a film, The 
Sky's the Limit, showing apprenticeship opportun- 
ities for women, is available for instructional pur- 
poses from BAT’s Office of Special Activities, ETA, 
Washington, D.C. 20213, or through any peel 
Office in the States. 
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... Manuel Santalla, Secretary 


Produced by Carol Morgan 
Photographs by Marianne Pernold 


Just as construction and other 
formerly male-oriented fields are opening 
up to women, many occupations 
traditionally associated with “women’s 
work” are now attracting men. 

Secretarial work appealed to Manuel 
Santalla, 24, because of the 
opportunities it offers. “The idea of 
becoming a secretary came to me,” he 
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Carol Morgan is a public information specialist 
in the Pension and Welfare Benefit Programs of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Marianne Pernold 
is a Washington, D.C., freelance photographer. 
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says, “when | realized that while new 
doors were opening for women, 
someone had to fill that space behind 
their desks, and | had a chance to enter 
the field.” 

Santalla had been studying foreign 
languages at the University of Maryland 
but decided to change his career plans 
after being told that his prospects of 
getting a teaching job were poor. In 
August 1976 he became the first male 
graduate of the Jefferson Secretarial 
College in Washington, D.C. The 
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Andrea Long, head of BNA’s public relations unit, and Manuel Santalla have no problem with who's breaking stereotypes. 


Santalla 


college's founder and director, Olivia 
Klaben, is convinced that men make 
excellent secretaries, and Santalla is out 
to prove her right. 


antalla is a secretary in the sales 

training department of the Bureau of 

National Affairs (BNA), where his 
colleagues called him “Mano.” As chief 
assistant to Stanley Connell, training 
manager, he enjoys the “one-to-one 
relationship.” 

Why did he choose BNA? “When | 
went job hunting,” he says, “I knew that 
the places where | was asked ‘why are 
you interested in secretarial work?’ were 
not the places for me to be. At BNA they 
did not single me out. They looked at 
my educational background and skills, 
and that was absolutely all.” 

Santalla has the same responsibilities 
as any other secretary: “| don't just take 
shorthand and type; | put training tools 
together, make sure everything is ready 
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Taking dictation from the boss occupies only part of Manuel Santalla's time at BNA. 


for classes, make appointments, reserve 
luncheons, and get coffee, which | don't 
mind.” He adds, “Getting coffee gives 
me a chance to get my own.” 

A native of Cuba, Santalla came to 
the United States in 1967 with his 
parents. He has not seen his married 
sister, who remained in Cuba, for 9 
years. Despite significant cultural and 
political differences between Cuba and 
the United States, he observes, “'l feel 
very comfortable here.” 

“| had a language problem when | first 
came to this country,” he says, “but by 
the time | got to college | was all right.” 
Judy A. Knight, audiovisual specialist in 
the training department agrees: “I 
thought there would be a problem with 
the language because Manuel is foreign 
born, but there isn’t because he’s so 
attentive. I've been a freelance writer for 
10 years, and Manuel still questions me 
about my use of language.” 


n the evening Santalla studies 

journalism at the University of Mary- 

land; the cost of his courses will be 
underwritten by BNA after he has gained 


tenure. He explains, “| have always 
gone to school and worked at the same 
time. While | was going to secretarial 
school | worked part time as a waiter. | 
have always been self-supporting.” 

His immediate goal is to become what 
he terms “a really good secretary,” 
which longer experience at BNA will 
make possible. Also, he recognizes that 
one career path for a secretary in BNA, 
essentially a newsletter publishing firm, 
is through writing; another, through 
management. 


is degree, says Santalla, would 

“definitely help me move from the 

secretarial desk to another profes- 
sion,” although he doesn’t know which one 
in this day of changing needs. He noted 
that the aims of his three roommates—a 
sculptor, a weaver, and a singer—have 
nothing to do with their college majors. 
Like himself, they changed their 
perspectives after college. 

Santalla believes that people should 
look at a secretarial position as a step to 
something else: “If you are good and 
efficient, you will get somewhere.” (1) 
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by Brad Mitchell 


For a long time, Barbara Hall, director 
of the C-U (for Champaign-Urbana) Day 
Care Center in Champaign, Ill., was dis- 
turbed by the fact that the nearly 80 
children at the center had no male teach- 
ers Or supervisors. 

‘*‘Whenever a male would appear at the 
center,’ Hall explains, “‘the children 
would drop what they were doing and 
simply hang all over him.”” 

But thanks to a $28,473 Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) title VI project, appropriately 
called the Foster Fathers program, the C- 
U Day Care Center now has three full- 
time male employees, the children aren't 
hanging anymore, and Barbara Hall 
couldn't be happier. 

‘The Foster Fathers program has made 
a tremendous difference to the children,” 
says Hall. ‘“‘Over 90 percent of the chil- 
dren in the center come from low- to 
lower-middle income homes with female 
heads of household. The contact with 
males that the children have in these 
homes is not always positive. 

‘*But since the foster fathers have been 
in the center, I think our children are 
getting a broader view of things,’ she 





Brad Mitchell is a U.S. Department of Labor 
information officer in Chicago. 


continues. “‘The girls are developing a 
warmer feeling about being around males, 
and the boys now have male images to 
respond to.” 

Hall says the most dramatic evidence 
of the effect the males have had on the 
children is the positive change by one of 


the boys. “‘This young man,” she says, 
*‘was hostile and aggressive. He bullied 
the other children, and the teachers and I 
had held several conferences about his 
behavior. But ever since he’s been inter- 
acting with the foster fathers, he has 
settled. I believe he has seen the gentle 
side of males.” 

Hall feels that the presence of the men 
in the center is also helping to dispel 
sexist images about male/female roles that 
the children might have. She says that the 
children, ages 2 to 10, see the foster 
fathers cooking and setting tables for 
lunch and realize that such work is not 
unique to a particular sex. 

While Hall’s primary interest is focused 
on the benefits the program is providing 
the children at the center, she is con- 
vinced that the program will benefit the 
three foster fathers as well. The program 
requires them to meet the qualifications 
for child-care givers in Illinois by passing 
courses offered by Parkland College in 
Champaign. At the completion of the 
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Day-Care 


Foster Father program, they will be fully 
accredited for this field. 

‘I’m quite certain that when the pro- 
gram ends in May 1978, the participants 
will be able to find day-care work if they 
so choose,’ she says. “There are about 
35 day-care centers in the Champaign- 
Urbana area, “and I believe they all 
would be interested in having male em- 
ployees.” 

Hall explains that there is a shortage of 
males qualified as day-care givers in the 
area. *“When we first designed the pro- 
gram, only 7 of 171 teachers employed in 
Champaign-Urbana day-care centers were 
male,’ she says, adding that only three 
male students are preparing for early 
childhood education careers at Parkland 
College and the University of Illinois, 
both in Champaign-Urbana. This leaves 
day care a wide open field for men. 

Based on the college level schooling 
and the on-the-job training he is getting at 
C-U Day Care, foster father James Dorris 
believes he is taking the first steps toward 
a permanent career. 

“I’ve always liked kids,”’ says Dorris, 
who is 21 and the second eldest of seven 


, 
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children, ‘‘and I would like to become a 
teacher in kindergarten or pre-school.” 

Dorris says that working with the chil- 
dren on a daily basis has been an educa- 
tion in itself. “If you take the time to 
listen to them, they can teach you a lot. 
I've found out how important numbers, 
shapes, and forms are to them, and 
there's always something new.” 

William Chambers, 29, echoes Dorris’ 
feelings by saying, ‘I think we've helped 
them advance and they've helped me a 
lot too."’ Chambers, no stranger to chal- 
lenging attitudes about jobs stereotyped 
by sex, is studying to be a nurse and 
finds the foster father experience helpful. 

‘I need the social background that I'm 
experiencing with these kids,"’ Chambers 
says. “It'll help me in knowing how to 
treat older persons who have returned to 
their own childhood.” 

The third of the foster fathers, Laur- 
ence De Armond, 21, acts as supervisor 
for the program. Like Dorris and Cham- 
bers, De Armond feels he is learning from 
the children, but to the aspiring writer 
there’s a difference. 

De Armond says that the children have 
reintroduced him to his own childhood, 
and he feels that those recalled experi- 





ences will help him complete his second 
book of poetry. (His first will soon be 
published by Carlton Press in New York.) 

As supervisor, De Armond is responsi- 
ble for planning of program activities with 
the aid of Hall and the three-person 
teaching staff. *‘I think the fact that there 
is now male input to the planning has led 
to a lot more outdoor activities,’ says De 
Armond. *‘We're planning a fishing trip 
with the kids and we're going to show 
them how to make their own cane poles, 
for instance.” 

De Armond, Chambers, and Dorris all 
agree that the male voice helps to control 
disciplinary situations in the classroom. 
But more important, says Chambers, 
‘‘When these children go home at night, 
they are better able to understand differ- 
ent points of view. And when they have 
problems and no males to help, I can help 
them.” 

Adds Dorris, **“So many of these kids 
are not with their fathers that I feel the 
male point of view is needed in every 
day-care center.” 

Barbara Hall couldn't agree more, and 
she says that when the project ends, she 
knows of at least three young men who 
will be prepared to meet the need. O 
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The Job Corps 


Nearly 42,000 new enrollees entered 
the Job Corps in fiscal year 1977 (see table). 
The distribution of these new enrollees by 
‘race and ethnic background, previous edu- 
cation, and family income was nearly identi- 
cal to that of enrollees entering the program 
the year before: 53 percent were black and 
11 percent were of Hispanic origin; 85 per- 
cent had less than a high school education, 
and 75 percent were from families earning 
less than $5,000 per year. By sex and age, 
however, 1977 enrollees differed somewhat 
from those in the preceding year. The pro- 





portion of 18-year olds and under, for exam- 
ple, dropped from 72 to 70 percent, and the 
proportion of women rose from 29 to 32 
percent. 

The Job Corps, authorized by title !V of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act of 1973, is a national program designed 
to assist disadvantaged youth aged 16 to 21 
years, who are out of work and out of school 
and in need of additional education, voca- 
tional skills training, counseling, and other 
supportive services. 

From the program's inception in 1965 until 
September 30, 1977, Job Corps enrolled 
619,000 corpsmembers. In keeping with the 
Administration's emphasis on reducing youth 





unemployment, Job Corps plans to double 
its enrollment capacity by the end of Sep- 
tember. Eleven new centers had been 
opened by the end of last year, bringing the 
total in operation to 61, as of December 2. 

Job Corps had an overall placement rate 
in fiscal 1976 of 92 percent, a slight rise from 
the previous year. Of the 24,047 corpsmem- 
bers placed, 16,233 entered jobs and 7,814 
returned to school or entered the Armed 
Forces. 

William J. Shickler 


William J. Shickler is a program analyst, Office 
of Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 


Characteristics of New Job Corps Enrciiees, Fiscal Year 1977 


New enrollees 











Sex: 


Male 
Female 


Age: 


Under 19 years 
19 to 21 years 


Years of school completed: 


Under 8 years 
8 years 

9to 11 years 
12 years 

Over 12 years 


Race: 


White 
Black 
Other 


Hispanic 


Number Percent 
42,000 100.0 
28,350 67.5 
13,650 32.5 
29,200 69.5 
12,800 30.5 
1,900 4.5 
5,700 13.6 
28,100 66.9 
6,200 14.8 
100 0.2 
17,750 42.3 
22,200 52.8 
2,050 49 
4,650 11.1 
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by Ruth Shimonkevitz 


‘“‘Claud Dillon, stop! I need to talk to 
you,’ shouted the woman running 
through the Colorado Springs terminal. If 
he doesn’t stop, she thought, the whole 
case will be wasted. 

As Susie Hurricane tried to catch up to 
the man, she remembered how auspi- 
ciously the evening had started. When 
she arrived at the airport, well in time for 
the 9:30 arrival of the flight from Califor- 
nia, she learned that the plane had been 
delayed 50 minutes. This gave her time to 
arrange with airport security for an inter- 
view room in which to question Dillon 
(not his real name). Susie Hurricane is an 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) fraud in- 
vestigator. 

She had even spotted Dillon’s triend— 
whom she had interrogated the day be- 
fore—in the waiting group. And she kept 
back so he wouldn't spot her as Dillon 
arrived and they made their way to the 
baggage-claim area. The companion left 
before Dillon located his baggage—per- 
haps to get a car, she thought—and finally 
Dillon was alone and heading for an exit. 

‘Dillon, hold it right there,’ she 
shouted. Knowing he had a history of 
carrying concealed weapons, she needed 
to get to him before he had a chance to 





Ruth Shimonkevitz is a U.S. Department of 
Labor information officer in Denver. 
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‘move outside away from the security 


controls. She also knew that he could 
refuse to talk to her and there would be 
nothing she could do about it. 

But he stopped. When she reached his 
side, displaying her identification card, 
she said, ‘‘I’m Susie Hurricane, an inves- 
tigator with the State of Colorado. I have 
a room in the airport security area. We'll 
talk in there. Walk ahead of me to the 
door.” 


Taping Evidence 


Once in the room she turned on her 
tape recorder and advised Dillon that she 
would be taping their conversation. “‘If 
you object to this,” she told him, *‘I can 
arrange to have a stenographer come in 
and take down our conversation. 

‘This is an investigation into certain 
aspects of your receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefits. | want to ask you 
some questions concerning your UI 
claim. 

‘‘Before I do, I want to advise you of 
your constitutional rights: You are ad- 
vised that you have the right to remain 
silent; anything you say can be used 
against you in court. You have the right 
to have an attorney present; and if you 
cannot afford an attorney, one will be 
appointed for you by the court, if you 








qualify. Do you understand your rights as 
I have read them to you?” 

Dillon said, ‘‘yes.”’ 

**Knowing your rights and knowing 
what you are doing, are you willing to 
talk to me voluntarily?” 

With his *‘yes,”’ Hurricane questioned 
Dillon about his receipt of UI benefits 
and had him identify the documents and 
verify his signatures on them. The docu- 
ments showed that Dillon had collected 
$90 a week in unemployment benefits 
during a 5-month period while he was 
employed as a plant laborer. 

Dillon then offered to repay the more 
than $1,000 in fraudulently accepted ben- 
efits, but his offer was refused since 
Colorado requires charges to be filed once 
approval to prosecute has been given. He 
then said he would ask his employer to 
transfer him back to Colorado until the 
case was settled, which was done. Dillon 
pled guilty to a charge of felony theft. 

Like many of her counterparts in UI 
offices around the country, Hurricane 
admits that chance plays a large part in 
catching the UI fraud suspect. In this 
instance, a former employer of Dillon's 
mentioned that he had overheard that 
Dillon was expected for a weekend visit 
from California, and Hurricane took it 
from there. 

This case illustrates how UI fraud in- 
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Cheat 


vestigators work: They take their cue 
from tips or ‘‘a feeling something isn’t 
right,’’ review files; conduct interviews; 
practice surveillance; and make assertive 
use of the usually limited powers that 
come with the job. Moreover, they must 
be willing to forego personal convenience 
to follow a case regardless of how it 
develops. 


It’s Detective Work 


Hurricane started in UJ service with 
the Colorado Division of Employment 
and Training in 1975 and has been a fraud 
investigator for I'/2 years; previously she 
worked as a private investigator and did 
volunteer investigations for several dis- 
trict attorneys’ offices. 

One of the few female investigators in 
the country, she has 3 years’ experience 
in karate, judo, and self-defense, includ- 
ing some instruction time. She finished 
1'/2 years of college in police science and 
is continuing at night to work for a 
bachelor’s degree in criminology. 

Most investigative jobs require back- 
grounds in claims work, computer claims 
processing, or assisting claims adjudica- 
tors. In some States, investigators may 
also be tax agents of the employment 
security agencies and security officers for 
the UI offices. 

Once working in the field, UI investi- 
gators are subjected to special stresses 
and to many of the problems facing law 
enforcement officers in general, but usu- 
ally without arrest powers or State au- 
thorized power to carry firearms. 

They must be willing to give testimony 
that might put someone in jail and not let 
personal prejudice interfere with their 
investigations. They must interview 
claimants, employers, or others fairly and 
within bounds established by administra- 
tive procedures and State laws. They may 
not mislead anyone they interview, but 
they are not required to disclose all their 
evidence or how it was acquired. The 
constitutional advisement of rights— 
known as the Miranda warning—is not 
required by all jurisdictions but has be- 
come common practice to insure judicial 
admission of evidence if cases go to trial. 

Investigators are advised to secure at 
least neutral ground for interviews with 
suspected fraudulent claimants and to be 
on their guard at all times. One inter- 
viewee recently threatened to file harass- 
ment charges against Hurricane after a 
One-on-one interrogation. The State 
agency’s investigation resulted in full ex- 
oneration for Hurricane. The interviewee 
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did not file any charges, and Hurricane 
feels her foresight in contacting local 
police and taping her interview gave her 
some of the protection she needed against 
false charges. 

Investigators also stand in personal 
jeopardy of suits claiming false arrest in 
instances where a person arrested for UI 
fraud faces other charges as well. Often 
one charge is dropped—and if it’s the UI 
charge, the investigator may be sued in 
civil court and is responsible for the 
evidence, charges, and costs. 

A UI fraud investigator usually spends 
most of his or her time in the office going 
over files, preparing cases, or trouble- 
shooting other internal problems. Hurri- 
cane estimates she spends 30 percent of 
her time out in the field interviewing 
claimants or witnesses or tracking down 
other pertinent information and a small 
amount of time in court proceedings. 


Making a Case 


The UI fraud investigator’s major job, 
as Hurricane sees it, is to gather the facts 
that will determine whether a violation 
exists. When the evidence seems positive, 
the investigator must then prepare a 
strong case that will lead to conviction, if 
appropriate; restitution; and deterrence of 
future fraudulent claims. 

UlI—sometimes called unemployment 
compensation—began under the Social 
Security Act of 1935 to ‘‘insure’’ workers 
who lost their jobs through no fault of 
their own by providing limited income 
over a fixed period of time during jobless 
periods. UI is earned by workers who 
meet States’ qualifications based on pre- 
vious work and wages. 

Although it is not a welfare program, 
UI is operated in a similar fashion through 
a Federal-State system. The Congress 
passes laws authorizing and funding its 
operations, and States pass laws setting 
minimum requirements for qualifications 
and amounts of benefits. 

This insurance is paid for by a payroll 
tax levied by the States against employers 
of workers covered by the laws. The 
Federal Government totally funds the 
programs for ex-service personnel and 
special assistance to disaster areas and 
provides funds, with the States, for ex- 
tended benefits in periods of high unem- 
ployment. 

The State employment security agen- 
cies administer the program throughout 
the country. They accept applications, 
process claims, determine eligibility, and 
pay UI benefits. They determine and 
collect taxes from employers, which in- 
crease as a particular employer’s account 
is used by former employees. 





Although the legal definition of fraud 
may vary among the States, it is generally 
defined as willful misrepresentation or 
concealment by the claimant of facts 
material to the determination or payment 
of the claim for the purpose of obtaining 
benefits to which the claimant is not 
lawfully entitled. 

It is impossible to estimate just how 
many UI claims are fraudulent. Most 
experts agree that when the number of 
UI claims increases, so do fraudulent 
claims—but less fraud may be uncovered 
since the priority in staff time will go to 
processing those incoming claims. 

For example, 1975 was a peak year for 
UI claims—over 11 million first payments 
were made, with a total benefit cost of 
$14.4 billion. But in 1976, with the econ- 
omy improving, 8.6 million first payments 
were made and a total cost of $11.7 
billion was spent in benefit payments. 

The number of fraudulent claims de- 
tected for each 1,000 first payments was 
only 7.76 in 1975, compared with 13.5 in 
1976, nationwide, as staff time became 
more available for this function. 

In addition, nonfraud overpayments re- 
sult from claimant misunderstanding, lack 
of employer response, or administrative 
error. These amounted to 45.62 (1975) 
and 68.17 (1976) of each 1,000 first pay- 
ments. 

The total of all these overpayments 
subject to recovery was $74.6 million in 
1975 and $117 million in 1976. 


Mission Impossible 


UI program administrators faced re- 
newed public relations problems because 
of the high unemployment situation in 
1975. The public complained that jobs 
were going unfilled while the Government 
paid workers to stay unemployed and that 
the unemployed were getting more money 
for longer periods than ever before. 

Prejudices and misinformation can ruin 
the best of programs, and UI has often 
been described erroneously as a type of 
handout program. Such problems become 
more complicated without data to support 
or disprove broad allegations that workers 
might be abusing the system. Available 
staff could not possibly check every UI 
claim, and few studies have been made to 
determine who tries to defraud the sys- 
tem. 

Attempting to recover from the claims 
load of 1975 and sensitive to public opin- 
ion, the Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services decided to analyze its experience 
with the UI program to insure that it 
operated a quality program. 

Overall, they found that, for the quarter 
century ending 1975, | of every 100 





beneficiaries had a fraudulent claim; pros- 
ecution was recommended for | of every 
10 of these cases; and 96 percent of the 
cases resulted in convictions. 

To get more detailed findings, they 
concentrated on the 1966-1975 decade of 
claims and claimants. Similar to national 
data for 1976, one-third of a cent of every 
UI benefit dollar paid out was fraudu- 
lently claimed and one-tenth of a cent per 

_dollar (one-fourth the comparable national 
figure) was never recovered of the $1.8 
billion paid in benefits during the decade 
in Ohio. Fraudulent claims averaged $222, 
but $332 nationally. 


Fingering Flimflammers 


Of those who were caught for fraud in 
Ohio, statistically it was most likely to be 
an urban, white male, high school gradu- 
ate, aged 25 to 29, who had been em- 
ployed in durable goods manufacturing, 
with 50 or more credit weeks of employ- 
ment. 

When the incidence of fraud per claims 
filed is compared, the picture changes to 
an urban, nonwhite male, with 8 or fewer 
years of education, aged 65 and older, 
who has worked for State or local govern- 
ment, with 25 to 29 credit weeks. 

The fraudulent claim was usually (88 
percent) for less than $500, with 44 per- 
cent for less than $100. The major reason 
for those claims was failure to report 
wage employment or earnings in weeks 
for which they claimed UI benefits. 

The Ohio study also offers some infor- 
mation on repeating fraudulent claimants: 
they are likely to be male, to repeat once, 
to have 12 or more years of education, 
and to have worked in goods-producing 
industries. 

Beaman Pound, Ohio’s UI administra- 
tor, said he found no real surprises in the 
study. Because Ohio law has required a 
fraud team as part of the State’s regular 
UI program for about 20 years, he feels 
that the quality of the program has been 
high—as evidenced by the 96 percent 
conviction rate. Further, the study would 
help Ohio direct how much of and where 
the resources should go to maintaining 
the program. 

Another major purpose of these statis- 
tics and studies is to enable the UI system 
to implement more effective benefit pay- 
ment controls (BPC’s). BPC’s involve 
cross-checks or administrative procedures 
that work at the beginning of the claims 
system—when claims are received and 
start through processing—saving time and 
expense involved at later points, particu- 
larly in investigations and legal proceed- 
ings. 

States try to obtain, as regularly as 


possible, copies of accession reports, 
wage data, or income tax reports to cross- 
check with UI information on claims and 
payments. 

‘In addition, those States which main- 
tain quarterly wage records of covered 
workers, typically crossmatch those rec- 
ords with benefit payment records to 
detect incidents where the claimant failed 
to report his wages when filing his/her 
weekly claims. Until curtailed by the 
Privacy Act, Ohio and other States, 
which do not maintain wage records, used 
wage data furnished by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration to perform a similar 
crossmatch. In the absence of such social 
security wage data those States use a 
variety of other (substitute) detection 
techniques. Ohio, for example, focuses 
on records of high turnover employers, 
such as car washes, and the other States 
have arranged to have their records 
checked by appropriate Federal agencies. 

At a recent UI Fraud Investigation 
Seminar at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, fraud investigators discussed in- 
dividual cases that have pointed to useful 
BPC’s. In Utah, such controls now in- 
clude occasional checks of claims against 
jail or hospital registers, cross-checks of 
claimants’ addresses for duplicates, or 
cross-checks of employers’ and claim- 
ants’ signatures. 


Fraud, Inc. 


Charles C. McMahon, New York’s 
director of Labor Special Investigation, 
told of a case—the ‘‘piece de resistance’’ 
in New York—that led to the adoption of 
some BPC’s. An initial investigation 
checked base-year employment of one 
claimant and turned up what was a store- 
front business that looked all right at the 
time. However, the UI fraud supervisor 
decided to check further by sending for 
the employer files and found the same 
signatures on the files and on the claims. 

This claimant had 168 claims on differ- 
ent Social Security numbers, using 28 
employer identities and several different 
mail drops, and he still had 200 unused 
Social Security cards. The investigation 
only went back 10 years, but the fraudu- 
lent claims for that period totaled 
$600,000. It also found that he advised 
another fraudulent claimant on how to get 
around the system. 

The purpose of BPC’s is to prevent 
certain known types of overpayment— 
fraudulent or not—from going through the 
system. According to Orlin Waas, Assist- 
ant Regional Administrator for UI in 
Denver, a good investigative staff key in 
on what has proven effective in terms of 
payoffs, make it part of the BPC system, 


and supplement that with special floating 
investigations of industries or jobs. 

Besides these regular controls and spe- 
cial reviews, fraud investigations may 
start with tips from public-spirited, anon- 
ymous, and sometimes irate citizens. 

The most relied upon and accurate 
“tips,” though, come from staff in the 
local employment service offices. Mc- 
Mahon calls the local office the “first line 
of defense’’ because the staff must be in 
close touch with the local community. 

The staff meet the claimants and can 
note any deviations from the patterns of 
work or wages occurring in the area and 
doublecheck signatures and habits that 
give away fraudulent persons. In one 
Utah case, a claims processor noticed the 
name of a fellow part-time claims proces- 
sor on a form that the computer had 
rejected. She reported it to the UI fraud 
team. 


Lunch Time Capers 


Claims processors often note that some 
claimants come in only during lunch 
hours—sufficient cause for a call to the 
State investigation staff. 

And one New York claims staff noticed 
that a claimant earned about $200 a week 
at a car wash for one year. It seemed too 
high a salary and too consistent employ- 
ment for the Buffalo area and just “‘too 
pat.’’ It, too, turned out to be a fraudulent 
claim. 

**What we are saying to the fraud-prone 
claimant is, if you cheat, there’s a good 
probability that we will catch you,’ Waas 
explains. 

The increase in BPC positions author- 
ized nationally—from 1,569 in fiscal 1976 
to 2,186 in 1977—is evidence of UI's 
intent to followup on this warning, and 
Waas says many States actually use more 
positions than allocated by the national 
office, in order to have an effective unit. 

In addition, the special training at the 
University of Colorado, for example, is 
aimed at improving the competence and 
professionalism of UI fraud investigators 
by increasing knowledge and sharing 
helpful ideas on fraud control. 

Whether fraudulent or not, overpay- 
ments are usually demanded back from 
claimants. The amount recovered for both 
fraud and nonfraud overpayments was 
$45.4 million in 1975 and $62.5 million in 
1976. 

In 1975, recovery included 10,680 cases 
recommended for prosecution (12 percent 
of fraud cases discovered) with 7,037 
convictions; for 1976, 10,532 recom- 
mended cases (9 percent of discovered 
fraud) and 4,756 convictions. 

The low percentage of fraud cases 
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brought to trial results from many factors, 
such as State laws that impose an admin- 
istrative penalty for filing fraudulent 
claims. Other factors include limited staff 
free to work on claims investigations; lack 
of hard evidence (as defined by various 
rules of evidence among States); unwill- 
ingness of employers to supply necessary 
information or witnesses to testify; differ- 
ences in the types and effectiveness of 
BPC systems; differing criminal law pro- 
cedures; and last but not least, the unwill- 
ingness of State or other prosecutors to 
take the cases. Whether the average dol- 
lar amount of fraud per case is $222 or 
$332, it becomes ‘‘small potatoes’? com- 
pared with the usual court cases—not 
worth the time and paperwork involved. 

This problem led Arizona to secure 
Federal funds to pay the salary of a State 
attorney who would only handle UI fraud 
prosecutions. A UI staffer from the State 
said they obtained their first decent pros- 
ecution in a long time last year as a 
result. 

However, many States now are push- 
ing cases through to prosecution and 
obtaining convictions as a renewed com- 
mitment appears. 

In addition to the low number of cases 
prosecuted, the penalties for fraud have 
mostly been suspended sentences, cou- 
pled with a repayment plan. For example, 
New York’s ‘‘super-frauder’’ received 5 
years probation plus repayment. De- 
pending on the amount of the fraud and 
the varying State laws, cases are tried as 
misdemeanors or felonies. Montana may 
try misrepresentation as a felony, regard- 
less of the dollar amount. 

Even though a case may not be prose- 
cuted or an overpaid claimant may not be 
able to repay the benefits, the due amount 
may be subtracted from future UI benefits 
approved for the claimant. 

Yet, McMahon points out that the 
Federal regulations can also hinder recov- 


ery. One New York claimant, convicted 
of working and collecting 20 benefits 
checks, broke the terms of probation, and 
during the period before the court ruled 
received unemployment compensation for 
ex-service personnel; the previous over- 
payments could not be subtracted from 
his current payments by order of the 
Federal law. 


Publicizing Shams 


The ideal way to solve these UI prob- 
lems would be to make sure no one tries 
to submit a fraudulent claim. One way to 
deter future fraudulent claimants is by 
making public the names of persons who 
are caught and what happens to them. 
However, that’s not always easy to do. 
McMahon feels that the news media pick 
up the big ‘‘headline’’ cases, but that the 
more usual case—for less money—is left 
alone. Also, owing to the competition for 
news space or time in urban areas, very 
little coverage is given to fraud cases in 
the areas where they’re most likely to 
occur. 

And while the Ohio report came out 
strongly for more and better information 
efforts, Pound felt that publicizing these 
cases can sometimes support the erro- 
neous opinion that the UI system is rife 
with fraud. Several other UI staff indi- 
cated that they felt the publicity could 
encourage some people to try to get away 
with fraud, too, and might even tip them 
on how to do it or devise other methods. 
Yet Pound and McMahon both support 
publicity to show the public that UI fraud 
will be caught. This message gets 
through, McMahon reports, citing recent 
publicity in the New York metropolitan 
area on four prosecutions started against 
employers, who in collusion with their 
employees, had the employees working 
off the books and collecting UI benefits 
fraudulently. The publicity caused a num- 
ber of persons to come in and voluntarily 
disclose that they were also collecting 
benefits under similar arrangements. 
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The Ohio report directs other informa- 
tion efforts at agency employees, covered 
employees, employers, and the judicial 
system. If these groups do not understand 
the implications of abuse, they may be 
more apt to undermine a program that 
provides sustenance to workers and their 
families during times of crises and frustra- 
tion. 

UI staff realize that publicity, improved 
BPC’s, and more case reviews in them- 
selves can generate renewed charges of 
harassment of claimants. As Waas says, 
‘‘We want to make sure that, if the 
system works, those who cheat are pen- 
alized for it.”’ 

But he explains that claimants’ rights 
are protected by informing them, in writ- 
ing or verbally, of the procedures they 
must follow when they first file their 
claims, and many States include this in- 
formation in the envelopes with the ben- 
efit checks. 

Further, some States have instituted 
procedures designed to make it easier for 
claimants to take advantage of their ac- 
crued rights. North Dakota now has a 
telephone claims application system, and 
last year Utah started using the telephone 
to conduct hearings for claimants before 
disqualification for overpayments, includ- 
ing fraud, are issued. 

UI staff hope these changes—better 
controls, better information, improved 
procedures, and more aggressive prose- 
cutions—will pay off by reducing all types 
of overpayments and result in more effi- 
cient processing of claims for those work- 
ers who need and are entitled to draw 
their insurance. Oo 





















PUBLICATIONS 








Following is a selected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employment and Training Admin- 
istration publications for which no price is 
indicated can be obtained free by writing or 
telephoning the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. Requests for 
copies of other free publications listed 
should—unless otherwise indicated—be sent 
directly to the source at the following ad- 
dress: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Room 1512, General 
Accounting Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20212. Please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed label with all requests for free publi- 
cations. For publications not available free, 
write the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, and enclose payment. 


Job Tax Credit—For 
Employers Hiring More 
Workers 


This pamphlet published by the Employment 
and Training Administration describes the 
tax advantages available to employers who 
hire additional workers. It explains which 
workers are eligible, how employers can take 
full advantage of the tax credits, and how 
employers can fill additional job openings. 


Contracting Services 


A 13-page booklet published by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration (ETA) dis- 
cusses the role of ETA’s Division of Con- 
tracting Services (DCS) in assuring ETA 
compliance with Federal procurement regu- 
lations. The DCS advises all units of ETA in 
need of contracting services and implements 
the law requiring specific standards to be 
met by contractors. The booklet covers, in 
tabulated form, the past 5 years during which 
DCS negotiated amounts ranging from very 
modest to over $37 million, distributed 
among a variety of programs. 


Perspectives on Public 
Job Creation 


Published by the Employment and Training 
Administration, this 154-page anthology of 
papers by 12 noted labor economists exam- 
ines the job creation potential of public jobs 
programs. It discusses the kinds of services 
and potential problems found in public jobs; 
estimates job creation possibilities; outlines 
job projects that meet local, regional, and 
national needs; and identifies appropriate 
target areas. Specify R&D Monograph 52. 
$3.20. 





The Labor 
Supply for Lower 
Level Occupations 


This monograph explores the implications of 
changes in the composition of the labor force 
and in the availability of workers in lower 
level occupations. Seven chapters include 
information on the following: the criteria used 
to identify “lower level” occupations, the 
historical perspective on past sources of 
workers, labor supply trends in the 1960-70 
decade, the relationship between labor sup- 
ply factors and relative wages in lower level 
occupations, and the implications of pro- 
jected changes in the size and composition 
of the labor force in 1985. Specify R&D 
Monograph 42, $1.85. 


Career Opportunities 
in the Telephone 
and Telegraph Industries 


Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) 68-page book includes a detailed 
description of current occupations in the 
telephone and telegraph industries, mainly at 
the entry level, where a significant proportion 
of new hiring occurs. It discusses the jobs’ 
educational and training requirements, de- 
fines worker traits necessary for successful 
performance on the job, and provides mate- 
rial on opportunities for promotion. It also 
describes early inventions, advances in tech- 
nology, organization of the industries, hiring 
policies, and conditions of employment. This 
is the first of a new ETA series on career 
opportunities in important industries. Others 
in process cover trucking, electric power and 
gas utilities, air transportation, and art mu- 
seums. Specify Stock No. 029-000-00294-1. 
$2.30. 


The Employment 
Service: An 
Institutional Analysis 


This study investigates institutional factors 
affecting the performance of the employment 
service (ES). The focus is on (1) organiza- 
tional characteristics conducive to high per- 
formance in State ES agencies and their 
local operations and (2) the external linkages 
of the ES with State and local politics, other 
agencies, and the regional and national of- 
fices of the Department of Labor. The study 
presents field research conducted during 
1976 based on a sample of nine State 
employment security agencies, six regional 
offices, and the national office of the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration. Specify 
R&D Monograph 51. $4. 





U.S. Working Women: 
A Databook 


Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) publication 
gives characteristics of working women (16 
years of age or over, unless otherwise indi- 
cated) in the United States and changing 
trends in the work force over the past quarter 
of a century. The primary source of the data 
is the Current Population Sirvey, conducted 
monthly for the BLS by the Bureau of the 
Census. The databook provides information 
on employment and unemployment of 
women between 1950 and 1976; discusses 
working women’s marital and family status, 
reviews changes in women’s education, in- 
come, and earnings; and analyzes data by 
race (1956-1976) and Hispanic origin (1973- 
1976). Additional information is also provided 
on the job tenure of working women and on 
moonlighting. Contains tables and charts. 
Specify Bulletin 1977. 


National Employment 
and Training Programs 


This booklet provides information on five 
CETA-funded programs administered by the 
Division of National Training Programs in the 
Employment and Training Administration. It 
lists program sponsors and defines purposes 
and accomplishments for the Minority Group 
Skilled Trade Programs, Program for Opera- 
tional Support to Community-Based Organi- 
zations, Special Segments Program, School 
to Work Transition Program, and Senior 
Community Service Employment Program. 
Tables and charts showing funding and 
placement figures are included. 


Directory of 
Occupational Wage Surveys 
Jan. 1970-Dec. 1976 


Bureau of Labor Statistics directory lists 
current and earlier publications which 
have resulted from the Bureau’s occupa- 
tional wage programs published between 
1970 and 1976. The directory is divided into 
three sections. Section | lists by program all 
national, regional, and summary publications 
from January 1970 to December 1976. Sec- 
tion Il lists the most recent locality wage 
publications by State, area, and program. 
Section Ill lists special Monthly Labor Re- 
view articles relating to occupational wage 
surveys. Occupations studied in the national 
survey were selected from the following 
fields: accounting, legal services, personnel 
management, engineering, chemistry, buy- 
ing, clerical supervisory, drafting, computer 
operation, and clerical. Specify Report 506. 
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